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pears as mother, lover, Fates, dispenser of slain game, of corn, of 
home comforts, &c., just as she was in her life on earth. 

The primitive conception of a Creator of all things would seem to 
have originated in the mind of women at their occupations or to 
have been suggested by men observing women at work. The potter 
fashioning clay, the primitive architect uprearing her lodge on 
poles, the weaver arranging the warp and weft of things — these are 
the metaphors that crowd all mythologies and indicate to us how 
the Divirie Maker first became conceivable to mankind. 



THOMAS HAMPSON. 

The announcement is made with profound sorrow of the death of 
Mr. Thomas Hampson, the late editor of this journal, at Washing- 
ton, on the 23d of last April. An extended account of his life and 
services will soon appear in the publication of the U. S. Geological 
Survey with which he had been connected for several years. Mean- 
while it is proper to present to our readers the following resolutions 
adopted at the meeting of the Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington held May i, 1888: 

Whereas our friend and fellow-member Thomas Hampson has 
ended his career among us in the early prime of life, and whereas 
it is fitting that expression be given to our feelings upon this sor- 
rowful event: Therefore, 

Resolved, That in his death the community sustains a severe loss ; 
that the Government loses an enefgetic, zealous, and faithful servant ; 
that the Society, in its twofold loss of counselor and editor of its 
journal, loses one whose ability, learning, skill, and tact it will be 
difficult to replace. 

Resolved, That his death is regarded as a personal loss to the 
piembers of this Society, who esteemed him as a warm-hearted man, 
a candid, magnanimous friend, and a most valuable coadjutor and 
adviser. 

Resolved, -That our sympathy and condolence are hereby proffered 
to the widow and family of the deceased, and that we unite with 
them in mourning his untimely death. 



